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TO THE READER: 

This issue completes the volume of Latin Notes for this year. Unless you have already paid ahead, will you 
not kindly save trouble and expense for our office by sending $1.00 to the American Classical League for a renewal 
of your membership? You will then be sure to receive the October Notes as soon as it appears in the Fall. 


VIEW FROM THE AGoRA AT ATHENS SHOWING THE DOERPFELD EXCAVATIONS 


Contrikuted by the Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Washington, D. C. 
Published in the issue of November, 1931 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The attention of members of the American Classical 
League is called to the fact that the 14th Annual 
Meeting of the League will be held at Atlantic City on 
Monday, June 27th, in connection with the summer 
meeting of the National Education Association. The 
Hotel Dennis has been selected as headquarters for the 
meeting, and members who expect to attend should 
make reservations early. Rates for single rooms run 
from $3.00 to $5.00 on the European plan and for 
double rooms from $5.00 to $16.00. 


The Executive Committee of the League will meet 
at 9 a.m. at the Hotel; the Council will meet in a busi- 
ness session at 10.30 a.m. and the public meeting for 
the reading of papers will be held at 2 p.m.%in the 
Hotel Dennis. 


The following program has been arranged for the 
afternoon session : 


Greetings to Members of the League. 
ANDREW F. West, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate 
School, Princeton University, Honorary President 
of the League. 


“Exploring Latin’ in the Junior High Schools of Balti- 
more. 
HELEN JEFFERSON LOANE, Supervisor of Latin in the 
Junior High Schools of Baltimore. 


Some Present Trends in Instruction and Enrolment in 
Latin. 

Harotp G. THompson, Supervisor of Ancient Lan- 

guages, State Education Department of New York. 


Latin the Keystone of all Solidly Built Education. 
R. V. D. Macorrin, New York University, Honorary 
President of the League. 


The Humanities and the Trend of Education. 
Gorpon J. Lainc, Dean of the Humanities, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


At 12.30 a luncheon will be served at the Hotel 
Dennis with the speakers for the afternoon program as 
guests of honor. Members of the League and their 
friends are invited to attend this luncheon. Reserva- 
tions may be made by addressing the Secretary of the 
League. The price per plate will be $2.00. 


The League will maintain a display booth at the 
Exhibition Building and members and their friends are 
cordially invited to visit the booth. Teachers may also 
do a good service by urging their colleagues and ad- 
ministrative officers who attend the meeting to see the 
material displayed at the League booth. 


W. L. Carr, President 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York City 


Ro.iin H. TANNER 

Secretary-Treasurer 
New York University 
New York City 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF LATIN 
DERIVATIVES 


Copied from “‘SuGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF VERGIL 
IN SECONDARY ScHoots,” Bulletin XVII, Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers. 


Anderson, Jessie M. A Study of English Words. 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y., 72 cents 


Bailey, Rufus W. The Scholar’s Companion. Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York, N. Y., $1.00 


Benson, Blackwood K. English Derivatives. D. C. 
Heath and Co., New York, N. Y., 80 cents 


Bradley, Henry. The Making of English. Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y., $2.00 

Carr, Wilbert L., and Scott, Harry F. Development of 
Language. Scott, Foresman and Co., Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., $1.20 


Conway, Robert S. The Making of Latin. Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y., $1.60 


Denneen, Marie. English Words from Latin (pam- 
phlet). Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, Il. 


Emerson, Oliver F. The History of the English 
Language. Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y., $2.25 
Also, A Brief History of the English Language. 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y., $1.75 

Gray, Mason D. Pupil’s Companion to the Study of 
High School Latin. Parts II-III. Vocabulary and 
Inflections. Obtainable from O. L. Angevine, Saga- 
more Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., 70 cents 


Greenough, James B., and Kittredge, George L. Words 
and Their Ways in English Speech. Macmillan Co., 
New York, N. Y., $2.10 

Hurlbut, Stephen A. Selected Latin Vocabulary for 
Second-Year Reading with Related English Words; 
also Selected Latin Vocabulary for Third-Year 
Reading with Related English Words. St. Albans 
Press, Washington, D. C., 50 cents each 


Hurlbut, Stephen A., and Allen, Bernard M. A Latin 
Vocabulary for First and Second Years; also A Latin 
Vocabulary for Third and Fourth Years. American 
Book Co., New York, N. Y., 40 cents each 


Jenks, Paul R. A Manual of Latin Word Formation 
for Secondary Schools. D. C. Heath and Co., New 
York, N. Y., 68 cents 


Jesperson, Otto. Growth and Structure of the English 
Language. D. Appleton and Co., New York, N. Y., 
$2.00 


Johnson, Edwin Lee. Latin Words in Common En- 
glish. D. C. Heath, Boston, Mass., 1931, $2.00 


Kennedy, J. What Words Say. American Book Co., 
New York, N. Y., 56 cents 

Kent, Roland G. Language and Philology. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, N. Y., $1.75 


Lindsay, Edward Y. An Etymological Study of the Ten 
Thousand Words in Thorndike’s Teacher's Word 
Book. University Book Store, Bloomington, Ind., 
7) cents 

Lounsbury, Thomas R. The History of the English 
Language. Henry Holt and Co., New York, N. Y., 
$1.60 

McKnight, George H. English Words and Their 
Background. D. Appleton and Co., New York, 
N. Y., $2.50 
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Meiklejohn, John M. D. The History of the English 
Language. D. C. Heath and Co., New York, N. Y., 
72 cents 

Ripman, Walter. A Handbook of the Latin Language. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, N. Y., $3.55 


Skeat, W. W. An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. Oxford University Press, New 
York, N. Y., $14.00 
Notes on English Etymology. Oxford University 
Press, New York, N. Y., $2.85 
A Primer of English Etymology. Oxford University 
Press, New York, N. Y., 85 cents 
Principles of English Etymology. Oxford University 
Press, New York, N. Y., $3.50 

Smith, Logan P. The English Language. Henry Holt 
and Co., New York. N. Y., $1.00 

Sturtevant, Edgar H. Linguistic Change. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., $1.50 
The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il1., $1.50 

Swan, Norma L. Word Study for High Schools. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, N. Y., 64 cents 

Trench, Richard C. English, Past and Present. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York, N. Y., $1.75 

Webster, Noah. New International Dictionary of the 
English Language (revised by Harris and Allen). 
G. and C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., $16.00 

Weekley, Ernest. A Concise Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English. E. P. Dutton and Co., New 
York, N. Y., $3.00 
The Romance of Words. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
N. Y., $2.00 
Words Ancient and Modern. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
N. Y., $2.00 
More Words Ancient and Modern. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., N. -Y., $2.00 
The English-Latin Debt. 12,000 English Words De- 
rived from Latin. Syntactic Book Co., 2088 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., 60 cents 


A HELPFUL SUGGESTION 


Since knowledge of words is one of the first require- 
ments for the reading of Latin, methods for teaching 
vocabulary are important. Each pupil may make a list 
in English in a vocabulary notebook of all the words he 
has to look up in the day’s translation. As soon as 
he comes to class, he writes opposite each of these the 
Latin equivalent without using his textbook. He is 
required to write the principal parts of verbs, and the 
nominative and genitive cases of nouns. The know- 
ledge that he will be called upon to know the word with 
all its parts helps to make the pupil more thorough in 
his first approach to learning the meaning of a new 
word. Secondly, since he has to know the word apart 
from its context, the chances are that he will be able to 
recognize it when he meets it a second time. 

Finally it is interesting for a pupil to notice the 
decrease in the number of words he has to look up in 
the reading of an author as he masters them with re- 
peated learning. We tried this plan in a small Vergil 
class. One pupil of good ability looked up 776 words 
in the first book of the Aeneid, 480 in the second, 
280 in the third, 245 in the fourth, 231 in the fifth, 155 
in the sixth. Much satisfaction is given the pupil by 
the evident increase in his power to read Latin. 


AILI KAUKONEN, 


Belmont Junior High School, 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


A SHORT LIST OF FLOWER NAMES OF 
CLASSICAL ORIGIN* 


Contributed by MARGUERITE KRETSCHMER 


Classical Name Meaning Popular Name 


ACONITUM from the Greek akoniton, Monkshood 
poison. The roots of this 
flower were used in ancient 
times to make a poison. 


ALYSSUM from the Greek alyssos, Sweet Alys- 
curing madness. This sum 
plant was considered to 

have medicinal value in 


the cure of madness. 


AMARANTHUS from the Greek amarantos, Amaranth 
everlasting. This flower 
keeps fresh for a long time. 


AMARYLLIS — from the Greek Amaryllis, Amaryllis 
the name of a typical coun- 
try maid. This flower is 
named for Amaryllis. 


ANEMONE from the Greek anemos, Anemone 
wind. This is a wind- 
blown little flower. 


AguILeciA from the Latin agua+ Aquilegia or 
legere, to collect water. Columbine 
This flower often collects 

rain-drops in its petals. 

from the Latin auricula, Bear’s Ear 
little ear. The name is due 

to the shape of the blossom. 


AURICULA 


CALCEOLARIA from the Latin calceolus, Calceolaria 
little shoe. The name is 
due to the shape of the 
blossom. 


CAMPANULA _ from the Latin campanula, Canterbury 
little bell. Thenameisdue Bells 
to the shape of the blossom. 


from the Latin caro, carnis, Carnation 
flesh. This flower in an- 

cient times was usually 
flesh-tinted. 


CHRYSANTHE- from the Greek chrysan- Chrysanthe- 
MUM themon, gold flower. Inan- mum 
cient times this flower was 
commonly gold colored. 


CARNATIO 


CLEMATIS from the Greek klema, vine Clematis 
branch. The name is due 
to the climbing nature of 


this flower. 


Convotvo.us from the Latin convolvere, Morning 
to twist about. This Glory 
plant’s stem twines itself 
about anything within 
reach. 

CYCLAMEN from the Greek kuklos, Cyclamen 
circle. This flower has cir- 
cular roots. 


DevpHinium from the Greek delphinion, Delphinium 
little dolphin. The name is or Lark- 
due to the shape of the spur 
honey-pod. 


*QueRY: Why not secure a Seed Catalogue (see a florist for 
address), sent out free of charge as an advertisement, and use 
some of the colored illustrations in making a wall poster? 
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Classical Name 


DIGITALIS 


GERANIUM 


HELIANTHUS 


HELIOTROPE 


Hisiscus 


HYACINTHUS 


HYDRANGEA 


IRIS 


LILIUM 


LUPINUS 


LYCHNIS 


MIMOSA 


NARCISSUS 


NASTURTIUM 


PENTSTEMON 


PHLOXx 


PoOLYANTHUS 


Meaning 


from the Latin digitus, 
finger. The shape of this 
flower is like a thimble to 
fit the finger. 


from the Greek geranos, 
crane. This flower resem- 
bles the bill of a crane. 


from the Greek helios+ 
anthos, flower of the sun. 


from the Greek helios+ 
trepein, to turn to the sun. 
Thisflowerhabitually turns 
its face toward the sun. 


from the Greek hibiscus, 
mallow. 


from the Greek Hyacinthos, 
the name of a youth who 
was changed at his death 
into this flower. 


from the Greek hudor+ 
angos, a vessel of water. 
The petals of this flower 
gather raindrops like a 
shallow vessel. 


from the Greek iris, rain- 
bow. This flower blooms in 
all the colors of the rain- 
bow. 


from the Latin Jilium, lily. 


from the Greek lopos, pod. 
The seed-pods of this 
plant are very conspicu- 
ous after the flowers dis- 
appear. 


from the Greek, lychnos, 
lamp. The color of this 
flower is very bright. 


from the Latin mimus, a 
mimic. This flower was 
thought to mimic animal 
life in its movements upon 
being touched. 


from the Latin Narcissus, 
the name of a youth who 
at his death was changed 
into this flower. 


from the Latin 
torquere, to twist the nose. 
The pungent smell of this 
flower causes the nose to 
twist. 


from the Greek pente+ 
stemon, five stamens. This 
flower has exactly five 
stamens in its corolla. 


fromtheGreek phlox, flame. 
The name is due to the 
brilliant color of the blos- 
soms. 


from the Greek polys+ 
anthos, many flowers. The 
name is due to the great 
number of the blossoms. 


Popular Name 


Digitalis or 


Foxglove 


Crane’s Bill 


Double Sun- 
flower 


Heliotrope 


Marshmal- 
low 


Hyacinth 


Hydrangea 


Iris 


Lily 


Lupine 


Lamp Flow- 
er 


Mimosa 


Narcissus 


Nasturtium 


Pentstemon 


Phlox 


Polyanthus 


Classical Name 
PORTULACA 


Meaning 


Popular Name 


from the Latin portula, lit- Portulaca 
tle door. The name is due 

to the shape of the seed- 

pod. 


from the Latin primulus, Primrose 
diminutive of primus, first. 
This is one of the first 
flowers to bloom in spring. 


from the Greek rhodos+ 
dendron, arose tree. dron 


from the Latin rosa, rose. Rose 
from the Latin salvia, sage. Scarlet Sage 


from the Latin saxum+ Saxifrage or 
frangere, to break through Stonecrop 
the rocks. The roots of 

this flower are so strong 

that they force their way 

between rocks. 


from the Latin scabies+ 
osus, full of scales. The 
name is due to the rough, 
shaggy nature of the stems. 
from the Greek smilax, Smilax 
bindweed. 

from the Latin verber, rod. Verbena 
The blossoms of this flower 

are on long rod-like stems. 

from the Latin’ viola, Violet 
violet. 


PRIMULA 


RHODODEN- 
DRON 


Rosa 
SALVIA 
SAXIFRAGA 


Rhododen- 


SCABIOSA Scabiosa 


SMILAX 


VERBENA 


VIOLA 


A TRIP THROUGH ROMAN HISTORY 


A Burlesque Skit for the Celebration of the Birthday 
of Rome 


By Lituian B. LAwter, Hunter College, New York 
City 

(The skit requires about four performers—a narrator, 
and about three others who remain concealed behind a 
screen and furnish “sound effects’’ as the reading 
proceeds.) 

NARRATOR: Ladies and gentlemen: April 21, as 
you all know, will be the —-th birthday of the city 
Rome. Such an important date, I am sure you will all 
agree, should not be allowed to come and go without 
a fitting celebration. Accordingly, your committee has 
pondered long and earnestly on the matter of a com- 
memorative program. Should we ask the Mayor to 
stage a parade for us in honor of the occasion? Or 
should we invite Mussolini to deliver a special address 
to us by transatlantic telephone? Or should we charter 
the Graf Zeppelin and make a week-end trip in a body 
to the Eternal City? None of these seemed exactly the 
right thing for us to do. They all seemed too common, 
too hackneyed, too lacking in the individual touch upon 
which we have always prided ourselves. 

As we thought the matter over and over, only one 
possible solution presented itself—we must get in touch 
with the ancient Romans themselves, and in some way 
or other have them celebrate the occasion with us. 
But how were we to accomplish this? The ancient 
Romans, being all deceased, are, of course, to be found 
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only in the Lower World; and our hearers are well 
aware of the difficulty of communication with that 
region. 

For some time we were in a quandary. Then, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, our problem was solved for us 
by a happy accident. One of our number, who had 
partaken of a midnight supper of somewhat heroic 
proportions before retiring, had a violent nightmare, 
in which she succeeded in penetrating to the very heart 
of the realm of the departed spirits. Once there, she 
lost no time in singling out the shades of certain famous 
Romans, and begging them to assist us in our com- 
memorative program. They agreed quite courteously. 
Accordingly, they are with us here today. To be sure, 
you are unable to see them, since they are disembodied 
spirits. Their presence is very real, nevertheless. They 
have suggested that our program consist of a brief trip 
through Roman history, and they have graciously 
agreed to re-enact for you, invisibly, of course, the great 
events of Roman history in which they took part. 
Let us without further delay, then, set out on our 
journey through Roman history. 


It all began with Romulus and Remus. 
(Noise as of two babies crying) 
Set adrift in the Tiber shortly after their birth, the 
twin babies who were to become so famous were 
washed ashore and fed by a she-wolf. 
(Howl, as of wolf) 
Adopted by a shepherd, they grew up in his humble 
calling. 
(“‘Maa—aa!’’) 

Arriving at manhood, and learning of their true 
identity, they hastened to Alba Longa, the city of 
their birth, 

(Sound of running feet) 


and found that their great-uncle had taken the throne 
from their grandfather. This great-uncle they—er— 
disposed of. 

(A heavy thud) 
Some time later Romulus founded the new city, Rome. 
Remus, in ridicule, leaped over the low walls. 


(Sound of a jump) 

and so Romulus disposed of him, too. 
(Thud) 
For some two hundred years the city was ruled by kings. 
These became successively more and more dull, dry, 
and boresome. To relieve their feelings, the Romans 
entered upon several rather damp episodes in their 
history. First, they chased Tarquin, the last of the 
kings, across the Tiber, and threw all his goods into the 
water. 
(A splash) 
His possessions were so numerous that they clogged the 
stream and made an island. If you do not believe this 
story, you may go to Rome and see the island for your- 
self. Next, Horatius, after bravely holding the bridge 
against Tarquin and his friends, had the bridge chop- 
ped from under him, and received a thorough ducking 
for his country. 
(A splash) 

Shortly afterward, Cloelia, a hostage in Tarquin’s 
camp across the Tiber, escaped, and became the first 
woman channel swimmer of all time. 


(Splashing suggesting swimming) 
After the ultimate defeat of the followers of Tarquin, 
the Romans established a republic. | 

(Wild cheers) 

The ensuing period of Roman history was marked 
chiefly by conflicts—the conflict between the patricians 
and the plebeians, 

(Clashing of metal, and bumping) 
with the Etruscans, 


(More clashes and bumps) 
with the Samnites, 


(More clashes and bumps) 
with the Latins, 


(More clashes and bumps) 
with Pyrrhus, 

(More clashes and bumps) 
and an especially good fight with the Carthaginians, 

(Clashes, and two bumps) 
in which elephants served as the first war tanks of 
history. 

(Trumpeting, as of an elephant) 

Rome now turned her attention to the East. She ad- 
mired the more advanced culture of this part of the 


world very much, and displayed her admiration by 
overthrowing Greece, 
(Thud) 


Syria, 
(Thud) 
and all points East. 
(Many thuds) 
Having conquered all of the world that was worth 
their while, the Romans now turned to knocking one 
another on the head. After a rousing series of civil wars. 
Julius Caesar 
(Fanfare) 
emerged as sole ruler. Came the Ides of March, 
(Voice, “Et tu, Brute!” Thud) 
and so the Romans were compelled to look about for a 
new ruler. This proved to be Octavian. 
(Fanfare) 
Becoming supreme ruler under the title Augustus after 
the death of Antony 
(Deep groan) 
and the infamous Cleopatra, 
(Shrill scream or moan) 
he found Rome a city of angry brickbat-throwers, and 
left it a city of peaceable marble-players. 
Augustus had one great weakness—he liked poets. 
(Voice chants, ““Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui 
primus ab oris,’”’ etc. Fades off. Another be- 
gins, ‘Integer vitae, scelerisque purus,” etc. 
Fades off) 
As a result, students have had to struggle with dactyls 
and spondees and other noisome beasts of the sort, 
from that day to this. Augustus was succeeded by a 
long line of emperors, some good, some bad, some worse. 
Caligula made his favorite horse consul, 
(Horse laugh) 
thereby raising the standards of that office in the esti- 
mation of some of his contemporaries. Nero was con- 
vinced that the world had lost a great singer when he 
became emperor. 
(Howls) 
His singing and playing were so bad that poor Rome 
burst into flames when she heard it. Titus had a hank- 
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ering for shorthand, and spent his leisure time winning 
speed contests. 
‘(Noise of a tapping stylus) 
He also insisted on doing a good deed every day, and 
thereby started more than all the Boy Scouts have been 
able to finish since. Domitian’s pet diversion was 
spearing flies with pins. 
(“Zzz—zz!’ Buzzing, then a stab) 
Marcus Aurelius thrilled the Roman populace with his 
fascinating discourse on philosophy. 
(Snore) 
Commodus played at being a charioteer, 
(Sound of horses’ hoofs) 
and a lion-slayer. 
(Roar, as of a lion) 
Diocletian split the empire into two parts. 
(Ripping sound, tearing of cloth) 
Theodosius welded it together again, 
(Lusty hammering) 


and so the long and stately procession of emperors 
moved on.— 


(There is a heavy shuffling, and loud and angry 
voices are heard) 


But what was that? 


(A girl rushes out from behind the curtain, and 
whispers to the NARRATOR) 


I’m terribly sorry, ladies and gentlemen. Something 
has gone wrong. We particularly requested that the 
barbarian invasions remain out of this program. Ap- 
parently the barbarians, as usual, did not understand. 
In any case, they have descended upon our Roman 
shades, and beaten them all into insensibility. I fear, 
alas, that Rome has fallen once more, and that that 
must bring our trip through Roman history to an 
untimely end. 


(Taps) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers has 
recently secured a Trans-Lux lantern which can be used 
in the daytime for a display of lantern slides, photo- 
graphs, post cards, and cuts from papers and maga- 
zines. The director has prepared informal talks to be 
given at the Bureau before groups of high school boys 
and girls on the topics which follow: 


1. Rome and the Romans (concerned principally 
with features of Roman Life) 

Stories connected with outstanding characters of 
the legendary period, such, for example, as 
Horatius, Cincinnatus, etc. 

3. Pictures of Roman life in certain English words 

4. Illustrations of the many ways in which Latin 

and Greek appear in the modern world 


bo 


Arrangements for the talks must be made at least a 
week in advance and they can be given only on after- 
noons (including Saturday) from 2 to 4. 

The resources of the Bureau in other connections are 
open to these visitors also. For example, leaders in 
Latin Clubs may gather ideas as to programs; sug- 
gestions for posters which illustrate Roman life may be 
obtained as well as concrete examples of the many 
ways in which Latin and Greek appear ‘n the world of 
today; and various collections of other material may be 
examined. 


Scott, Foresman and Company, educational pub- 
lishers at 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, are 
sending out (free of charge) a map of ancient Rome, re- 
printed from the revised edition of Johnston’s Private 
Life of the Romans which appeared a few weeks ago. 


Several Latin Cross-Word Puzzles prepared by 
students in the high school at Peekskill, New York, 
may be obtained for the small charge of 6 cents by 
writing to Miss Dorothy Graninger, 834 John Street, 
Peekskill. 


Firms that sell Pins, Rings, Medals, Cups, etc. for 
Latin Clubs 


1. C. B. Dyer, 234 Massachusetts Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
2. Stephen Lane Folger, 180 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥. 
3. L.G. Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass. 
4. C.K. Grouse Company, North Attleboro, Mass. 
The Service Bureau clerk had just made out the 
above list of firms to be kept in the ‘Information File,” 
when the postman handed her a small package stamped 
with the name and address of C. B. Dyer. Upon 
opening it, she found fifteen ‘“honor’’ pins in bronze, 
silver, and gold, ranging in price from 50 cents to $2.50. 
The collection is kept on a table in the Bureau, bear- 
ing the sign ‘‘For Examination.”’ An illustrated card 
may be obtained by addressing this firm. 


NOTICE TO INSTRUCTORS 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers will be 
glad to respond to a request for sample material from 
those who are in charge of courses in summer schools 
for the training of Latin teachers in secondary insti- 
tutions. These sample copies will be sent free of 
charge to instructors (except for postage) with the idea 
that they will not be sold to students but, on the other 
hand, will remain as a permanent part of the  in- 
structor’s “‘Reference Library’? which may be con- 
sulted at any time by members of his class or other 
interested persons. Those who wish to buy the items 
may find the price in the seven Leaflets sent free of 
charge to anyone who wants them. Discounts are 
given to those who order 10 or more of the same item. 

The payment of $1.00 for membership in the Amer- 
ican Classical League next year (including the eight 
issues of Latin Notes and the use of the Correspondence 
Department of the Service Bureau) should be strongly 
urged. 


BOOKS 


A doctor’s thesis entitled ‘“‘Le Latin et L’ Education 
Des Jeunes Filles,” presented at the University of 
Geneva by Alice Wiblé, has been sent to the Bureau. 
Those who are attracted by the title will find the book 
interesting. 


The volume recently published by the Harvard 
University Press bearing the title, “Some Aspects of 
Social Behavior in Ancient Rome,” by Tenney Frank, 
will need no advertising in view of the fact that its 
author is so widely known among students and teachers 
of the Classics as an interesting writer. Price, $2.00. 

Teachers of Latin, and particularly those who teach 
college Latin and Horace, will be glad to know about 
the recently published booklet of musical settings to 
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some of the better known Odes. The complete title is 
“The Odes of Horace arranged for singing in schools 
and colleges.’’ Melodies by W1LLt1aAm Gow, arranged 
by Davip Coutts. Oxford University Press, London. 
The selections include such favorites as O FONS 
BANDUSIAE, SOLVITUR ACRIS HIEMS, IN- 
TEGER VITAE, DIFFUGERE NIVES, and ODI 
PROFANUM VULGUS. The music is intended for 
unison singing and the accompaniments are easy. 
Emphasis is placed on the correct rendition of the 
Horatian meters. This booklet can be obtained through 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York, N. Y., 
for 70 cents. 


FOR GRADUATION TIME 


The ideal graduation gift or honor award—a two- 
inch bronze Vergilian medal, finished on both obverse 
and reverse sides, with space for the engraving of a 
name. Useful as well as ornamental. $2.00 each (10 
or more $1.60 each). Address The American Classical 
League. 


WANTED 


The admirable Index published in a separate volume 
by the Classical Journal makes it possible to discover 
quickly just what articles contribute information on 
certain points. Since fully half of the work of the 
director of the Service Bureau is concerned with answer- 
ing requests for help which come through the Corre- 
spondence Department, it seems necessary to make use 
of all sources of possible assistance. With a complete 
file of the Journal at hand, it might be possible oc- 
casionally to lend an issue which contained the infor- 
mation wanted. In case some reader of these lines has 
copies for which he has no room and which he would 
probably not want to use in the future, perhaps he may 
be glad to send them in for the shelves of the Service 
Bureau. Any of the copies listed below will be most 
welcome. Each issue (or volume) will bear the words 
in writing ‘Contributed by ——— 


But, some one may say, why not tell your corre- 
spondent to send money for a copy, or better, to sub- 
scribe for the year? Of course, such admonition is 
always given. However, the thoughtful observer of 
what ‘‘depression”’ really means to thousands of teach- 
ers will understand why the Editor is inserting this 
notice. 


Volumes I, II, III, [V and V entire. 
VI--1910-1911 December to June in- 
clusive 


VII—1911-1912 All issues 
VITI—1912-1913 October to May 
“a IX—1913-1914 November to March 


X—1914-1915 October to June 

XI—1915-1916 October, November; Feb- 
ruary to June 

XII—1916-1917 November, 
March to June 


December; 


XITI-—-1917-1918 October, December; Feb- 
ruary, March, May, June 

XIV—1918-1919 April, May, June 

XV—1919-1920 October 


XVI—1920-1921 November, January, Feb- 
ruary, March 

 XVII—1921-1922 November 
May 

‘ XVITI—1922-1923 March and May 

‘ XXVI—1930-1931 October 


; February to 


“DERIVATIVE DEMONS” 
Stop! Look! Beware! 


Contributed by Littran B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


LONG. This word is not of Latin origin, although it 
looks as if it were derived from Loncus. The Teutonic 
root from which it comes goes back to the same ‘‘an- 
cestor’’ as does the corresponding Latin word. Thus 
the English Lonc is a cognate, not a derivative, of 
LONGUS; in other words, it is a distant cousin, not a 
daughter, of the Latin word. 

PATRIOT. Neither Latin pATER nor Latin PATRIA is 
the source of this word, although some of the new 
Latin textbooks would so indicate. The word is a 
derivative of the Greek rarpimrns. To confuse Latin 
and Greek indiscriminately as some teachers do in 
derivative work is slovenly. Latin and Greek are as 
unlike as are modern French and English. 

SINCERE. No fanciful story based on the supposed 
derivation “‘sine cera’”’ is tenable in connection with this 
word. It comes from Latin sIncERUS; beyond that it is 
of uncertain origin. 

ADMIT, PERMIT, etc. Although mitto frequently 
means SEND in Latin authors read in high school, the 
first meaning of the word is LET, LET Go; and this 
meaning is very important for work in English deri- 
vation. To ADMIT someone is to LET him in; to PERMIT 
something is to LET it be done; to omit something 
is to LET it go entirely; and a person who LETs things 
slide is REMISS. 


WHAT I REMEMBER ABOUT MY HIGH SCHOOL 
LATIN TEACHERS 


Contributed by College Graduates in a Course for the 
Training of Latin Teachers 


I 


My first two years of Latin were taught me by the 
principal of a village school. He also taught Geometry, 
Algebra, and History. He had studied only high school 
Latin but he was a natural teacher and inspired the 
desire to learn. Upon his advice, I read Rice Holmes’ 
Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul with much enjoyment and 
profit. We used Smiley and Storke, just studied and 
recited with little explanations from the teacher. 

My junior year took me to a large city high school. 
The Cicero teacher was just out of college. We, 
especially the girls, so embarrassed him that he found 
difficulty in teaching. We translated, did syntax, and 
wrote sentences from English into Latin. If he had any 
particular methods, I don’t remember them. 

My Vergil teacher will always be a war memory. 
She was a small, stout, homely, valiant scholar. Her 
methods were and still are antiquated but how she 
made us work! I learned so much Latin that college 
Latin was play. She did nothing whatever to interest 
us except to give us a satisfaction in work well done and 
a sense of great achievement. We read six books of 
Vergil, the Eclogues and Georgics, and some Ovid, did 
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prose, mythology, and grammar, grammar, grammar. 
We wrote forms on the board every day. This little 
bulging-eyed teacher corrected work at the board, 
heard translations, and marked standings in her book 
at the same time. We stood in reverential awe of her 
ability. 

She gave us no literary appreciation of Vergil. I 
didn’t realize that I was reading an interesting story—I 
was so busy translating seventy-five lines, etc., every 
night. I taught under her for six years after graduation 
from college. She still used her old methods with 
marvelous scholastic results, but she interfered in no 
way with my young enthusiasm over new methods, 
except to smile tolerantly. 

It is due to her that I am teaching Latin today and 
loving it. I didn’t realize what she had given me until I 
had reached college. 


II 


Gazing back at those men and women to whom was 
entrusted my Latin instruction, I recall a group of 
people, earnest, conscientious, scholarly. To their 
students they transmitted unaltered the contents and 
procedures which had been taught to them. They were 
masters of the language, but with all their experience, 
tyros at teaching. Herein was their chief defect, too 
much knowledge of their subject, too little of how to 
present it effectively to their pupils. Encouragement of 
analysis in translation, a calm disregard of the quality 
of English, a wearisome emphasis on the mechanics 
of language, an unceasing demand on memory—these 
were their chief offences. The rich storehouse of 
material in the subject, the application of knowledge, 
and the interests of pupils received only the most casual 
attention. As drill masters they were excellent; they 
often succeeded, when the pupil was both patient and 
industrious, in giving him a mastery of the funda- 
mentals of the language; whether they did as well in 
developing understanding and appreciation is dubious. 
Faithfully they followed the prescriptions in the text, 
moving at daily intervals from lesson to lesson, regard- 
less of pupil interests, desires, needs. Complete the 
text, pass the Regents—these were their guiding princi- 
ples. The charms of Vergil, the contributions to 
modern culture and civilization, a permanent interest 
in Rome and the Romans, these were left to the pupil, 
to be acquired fortuitously, if at all. These are the 
recollections which stand out most vividly in my mind. 
It is, perhaps, a reflection on the nature and character 
of the subject itself that it has been able to engender in 
me a permanent interest, in spite of the instruction 
which I received. 


VERGILIANA 


The American Classical League still has copies of 
Mr. Whicher’s charming volume entitled ‘‘Vergiliana’’ 
—a series of imaginary letters supposed to have been 
written to Pliny the younger by two friendsin 99 A.D. 
Price $1.15. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for five cents each 
unless another price is stated. Printed items, however, known as 
LATIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS (usually 10 cents each) and BULLE- 
TINS, are not sent out as a loan but must be purchased at the prices 
indicated. The material ts listed in Leaflets published at the end of 
each school year, each one containing a summary of items which 
have been announced in the Latin Notes for the year. Sent out 
free of charge. 


Numbering is continued from the April issue. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


425. ‘‘Thumbs Up” or ‘“'Thumbs Down’’—Some references as to 
the meaning of the Latin words ‘‘Pollicem vertere’’ and 
“Pollicem premere.’’” Contributed by Reverend Henry J. 
Heck, Columbus, Ohio. 10 cents. 


426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. Written by Lila Slagle of the 
Central State Teachers College at Edmond, Oklahoma. 
Sponsored by Jessie D. Newby. 


427. Increasing Latin vocabulary through English. By Charles 
M. Stebbins, New York City. Quoted from Bulletin of 
High Points, September, 1930. 10 cents. 


428. A debate for the Cicero class: Resolved that Cicero was 
justified in his actions against the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
By the Cicero CLass of the HiGH ScHooL at NORTHPORT, 
New York; HELEN M. NUGENT, TEACHER. 10 cents. 


429. The unit of learning in Latin. By WrEN J. GRINSTEAD. 
A limited supply for loan only. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


LI. A Short Account of the Art of Painting among the 
Romans. By MARGUERITE KRETSCHMER. 


III. Bulletins 


XXVII. A Bibliography of Poems Dealing with Classical Mvth- 
ology. By HELEN Law, Professor at Wellesley College 
Price $1.00. 


IV. Pictures 


297 paper prints dealing with the Vergilian territory and Rome 
and the Romans (Sets I-V). Price, 5 cents each. See Leaflet 
VII for a list of titles. Twenty or more will be added during the 
summer and their titles will appear in Leaflet VIII. 


V. Wall Posters 


I This contains in large type a free translation of THE OATH OF 
THE YOUNG MEN oF ATHENS. Price, 50 cents, including 
postage. 


II A poster for the Bulletin Board showing in red type the 
many ways in which the word “‘res’’ as it appears in the 
Manilian Law oration may be translated. A reprint from 
page 6 in the January Notes. Price, 15 cents including 
postage. 


VI. Games 


I. A game played by the Romans for which the name ‘‘Rota”’ 
has been suggested. Price, 5 cents postpaid. 
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